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essences, he is attempting a fundamentally impossible enterprise. You 
cannot deduce existence from logical terms and propositions. The 
essence 'existence' is not existence itself; a mere logical term cannot 
tell us whether anything corresponding to it has an actual locus in the 
flux of events that is the existential world. You can have the essence 
'consciousness' in a conceptual universe. But to have actual con- 
sciousness you have to have really existing minds. 

The situation is, then, more complicated, contains more factors, 
than the logical realists suppose. We must make room in our picture 
of the universe for the separate mental states of all the conscious be- 
ings in it, each group of mental states forming a separate mind. We 
must also keep these existents sharply distinct from the existing physi- 
cal objects of which these minds have knowledge. We do indeed, in a 
sense, immediately grasp, or apprehend (are conscious, or aware, of) 
outer objects. But it is a logical, essential, virtual grasp of objects, 
not the existential identity of object and experience which the neo- 
realists assume. Our instinctive and irresistible feeling that what we 
have given, what we are aware of, is not a screen of 'ideas,' but the 
object known itself, is, in a very real and important sense, true. 
Knowledge is a beholding of outer and absent objects, in a very real 
and important sense — a beholding, that is, of their what, their nature. 
But the physical existent itself does not get- within experience, and 
we are left with a multiplicity of existents — my mental state, yours, 
and other people's, and the several objects known. 

This is the analysis of knowledge which Professor Rogers champions. 
So heartily in sympathy with it am I that it has seemed important 
to me to point out what seems to me the one minor defect in analysis 
which would prove a stumbling-block in the way of readers who, 
accepting the general position of realism, and finding the monistic 
realism of the neo-realists inadequate to account for the fact of error, 
are seeking to formulate a more critical statement of a realistic theory 
of knowledge. 

Durant Drake. 
Vassar College. 



Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. 
To anyone who is looking for light it is a pleasure to receive a 
criticism so acute and on the whole so fair-minded as Professor Mon- 
tague has given of my little book on Syndicalism and Philosophical 
Realism in the last number of the Philosophical Review. I am 
indebted to the editor for permission to publish a few lines of reply, 
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on such points as seem to possess interest not merely for the critic 
and myself, but for readers of the Review generally. 

In reply to Professor Montague's opening criticism, that I have 
omitted some things germane to my subject, I could perhaps excuse the 
omission by pointing to the proportions of my book; which are such 
that I imagine a rapid reader might almost finish it at a single sitting. 
But I do not want to take refuge behind this, or think that I need to. 
For I think my argument presupposes agreement with the point Pro- 
fessor Montague thinks I have left out and ought to have made. 

The matter arises in this way. I had occasion to compare two 
phases of socialism, an earlier and a later, the so-called ' Utopian' 
type and the 'scientific' The doing so was incidental to the main 
enterprise of my book, that of delineating in detail a certain general 
affinity of character between the social movements characteristic of 
the present time and certain tendencies in the region of contempory 
philosophical thought. The social movements in question were 
syndicalistic; I was trying to explain what I took syndicalism to be; 
and for that purpose was studying the earlier forms of socialism to 
show the contrast. My critic seems to suggest that the best foil against 
which to have exhibited syndicalism in its true outline was something 
common to both the early forms of socialism, something which gives 
them their character and which I have omitted to notice. This was 
their common aim of putting a term to the control of capitalists over 
the lives of the workers, by abolishing private ownership of the means 
of production. 

Now if I did not emphasize this feature of these socialistic schemes 
I assumed it; and the real charge which I think Dr. Montague would 
make is that I had not properly read its lessons. I have interpreted 
the syndicalistic idea — that of making the workers in an industry 
the owners of the tools — as being, when compared with the older 
idea of making the community the owners, retrograde. I think it is 
so, even when combined with many positive and constructive aims. 
I think it indicates a certain shrinkage in the width of the socialistic 
ideal. And I think that this feature in the ideals of syndicalism is 
the deep feature, because of its consistency with 'direct action,' 
that policy of continuous striking on the part of the men in an in- 
dustry until they attain the place of power. In 'political' action 
they at least think of carrying the rest of the community with them. 
In the other case they walk straight to their own goal. I stated this 
strongly when I spoke of syndicalism as the failure of socialism to 
attain its larger aims; but I do not think falsely. 
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Dr. Montague takes exception to my view that the aversion of the 
syndicalists to intellectualism, plans, and 'ideology' generally, is a 
defeat. His contention is that rebels do not plan in any case. And I 
agree with him that in some sense, and in the last resort, most great 
reformers 'go it blind.' But this is rather different from having a 
conscious policy of going blindly. The distinction is very evident 
as between e.g. Marx and Sorel. Marx does not plan the new re- 
gime — he happens to have other things to do. Sorel's plan not to 
plan is quite a different affair, however; and is Sorel's own. Great 
reformers are 'in' something bigger than themselves and extending 
beyond their individual horizon. But they at least know that they 
are in it, are clear-sighted, and mean to be as clear-sighted as they can. 

In my estimate of current realistic tendencies (as I call them) in 
philosophy I am taxed with serious abuse of terms. I denominate 
as realism something with which actual realism has nothing to do. 
The only way to defend one's use of a term is to recall how it is in fact 
widely used. Now the term realism, while indefinite in philosophy, 
has a meaning elsewhere which appeared to me to be capable of being 
precipitated. It appeared to me that the realistic spirit was a recog- 
nizable thing; that it could invade philosophy as it could invade art 
or literature or anything else; that at root it is the spirit which is 
against all glozing, sophistication, and the idealizing which so readily 
degenerates into these; that it is a very good thing until it is erected 
into a system; and that there were, in various quarters, indications 
of its prominence in philosophy in a degree which was threatening to 
get between us and the apprehension of certain important truths. 
I crystallized this by saying that there was a tendency in recent 
philosophy to take the real, as far as possible, to be just what it is 
given-as; a tendency of which 'realism' was the most conspicuous 
part. 

Dr. Montague objects to this reading. If I follow his argument 
rightly, he thinks I ought to have called any such tendency phenomen- 
alism, and, so far from objecting to it, have adopted it; since it is the 
doctrine of Berkeley, lies at the root of Kant, and "is tangled up in 
the minds of those who hold it, with the ancient . . . hypothesis 
that the world is akin to the human spirit" (p. 628), a hypothesis which 
I am supposed to hold, and which in fact I do hold. Current philo- 
sophical realism is not this phenomenalism, and so is neutral on that 
large question. 

Now I do not doubt but that the ingredient of this sort of ' phenom- 
enalism' which modern thinkers have found in him, has provided for 
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them a substantial part of Kant's attractiveness — disclaimers on their 
part notwithstanding. In other words, people haye actually relied 
a great deal, for what of "ontological idealism and theism" they 
thought defensible, upon the supposed ability of our minds to con- 
stitute things. It appears to me — and the assumption underlies my 
book — that ontological idealism is in point of fact 'tangled up' with 
quite another proposition, namely that things are as our minds (to 
their limited degree) constitute them. ' Phenomenalism ' has nothing 
to do with it. 

But while I thus decline to appropriate this phenomenalism to my- 
self I do not think that I impose it on the realist either. In detecting 
in the realist a predilection for getting the real down to what it is just 
given as, I am not committing him to saying that it is given as mental. 
Berkeley would probably have said this, and so far, those realists who 
claim him would appear to be mistaken. But the principle which 
underlies his repudiation of Abstract Ideas — the principle of clinging 
to the given — is realistic, and so far the realistic claim upon him is 
justified. On the same grounds I do not see how Mr. Russell should 
be looked upon as a deserter from the camp, so long as he refrains from 
saying that the data to which he reduces knowledge are mental. 

Quarrels between realists aside, however, the main issue is that 
our minds need not constitute or create things, so far as idealism is 
concerned. Nay, they must not. The real is other than our minds. 
Idealism only joins issue when 'other than our minds' is translated 
into 'other than mind.' All that is essential is the otherness; and 
this is essential. There is no point in making the real other than 
mind, since it clearly is expressive; but it is other. It is other, al- 
though other-mind; to adapt an illuminating phrase of W. V. Hock- 
ing's. Mind quite infinitely other than ours, but mind; such I take 
it is the nature of reality. 

And reality so conceived has an internal discreteness within its 
unity, which provides an answer to Dr. Montague's concluding re- 
marks about my recommending people to cure social ills by bearing 
them — a pleasant caricature, upon which I have not space to dwell. 
My suggestion was really very different. It was rather that the 
"hazards and hardships'" necessary to soul-making just did not need 
to be 'borne' at all, to people attuned to the nature of things. Their 
actual hardness largely arises from the fact that under the pressure of 
civilization, people cannot continue to realize the achievements of the 
past and retain their sense of victory over obstacles already over- 
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come ; but must, all the internal achievements of the spirit being elided 
and forgotten, spend life continually "pirouetting on the utmost 
limit of the perhaps-still-possible." This realization of the internal 
differentiations of the good, is the principle I wished to adumbrate; 
and it is not anything quite so facile as the simple "making the best 
of a bad job." 

J. W. Scott. 
The University of Glasgow, Scotland. 



